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ASGROW 


BLACK 
VALENTINE 


the most popular bean 
srown for market 


Needs no recommendation but this: If you want 
this great favorite at its best, use only the orig- 
inator’s (Asgrow) true strain. Your dealer has it 
or can readily get it from our nearest address 


Full particulars gladly sent by our nearest branch or your Asgrow dealer 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Atlanta 2 Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis 25 Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. Oakland 4 Oxnard Salinas San Antonio 11 
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Planet Jr. Seeders for general 
purpose tractors. 
7 ziloy 
Saves Time, Labor, and Seed I 
11 
for Market Growers... | 
a ADVER 
You can do a better, faster, more accurate job Cultivating equipment is designed with the 
of planting almost any seed, from the finest of market grower in mind. The Planet Jr. line “)” ‘EASTERN 
grass to small limas, with a Planet Jr. Seeder. includes Tractors and Tractor Attachments... ae 


all kinds of Hand Seeders, Hand Cultivators, and 


Planet dr. Seeders are designed for market Hand Fertilizer Distributors . . . Horse Drawn 


40> MIDWES 


ae = po _— the right a, of — Seeders, Fertilizers, Cultivators . . . Planting, a. 
=e ee ti Par al _ eae oor sows that Fertilizing, and Cultivating equipment for gen- 
save you time in cultivating the crop. eral purpose four-wheel tractors...and an impor- 4+ WESTERN 
All Planet Jr. Planting, Fertilizing, and tant assortment of Planetized* Tillage Steels. . 
*Trade Mark ->> 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., 3481 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. a 
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Nation’s Commercial Vegetable Growers Reassert Their 


Stand on Government Farm Subsidies—Say they prefer 
the American Way: 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT WAS PRESENTED TO SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, EZRA T. BENSON, BY A. LEE TOWSON, JR., PRESIDENT 
OF THE VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, AND 
WALTER F. PRETZER, THE ASSOCIATION’S PAST PRESIDENT, ON 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1953. 


The vegetable growers of America prefer to go broke rather than 
accept government handouts. 


With severe economic problems facing us due to the present critical 
Squeeze situation in the market place, vegetable growers on all levels 
of acreage operation have expressed themselves as opposed to government 
subsidies. 


This has been our position over twenty years. During this time we 
have achieved our highest degree of production and marketing efficiency. 
This has been accomplished because of the self-reliance of individual 
growers rather than dependence upon government aid. This self-help 
program has received valuable cooperation from the entire business 
community. The vegetable growers recognize and appreciate this co- 
operation. 


Vegetable growers have been exposed during the past two decades 
to various governmental plans, aimed to help their business. These 
plans have always been refused. The vegetable growers have, on their 
own initiative, increased production when the war needs of the nation 
had to be met. They have assumed their full share of responsibility 
in national, state and local needs. When demand has fallen off, the 
vegetable growers have made the necessary adjustments without asking 
aid from any source. This is a record of which they can be and are 
proud. It is the American way of meeting needs and problems. 


Without attempting to tell any other group how to run its affairs, 
the vegetable growers would point out that the same program in other 
areas of our economy would result in the saving of millions of dollars 
in tax money. The resulting reduction in taxes would leave for each 
individual family more of their earnings to meet their needs. This would 
increase purchasing power and assist all types of private business. 


Vegetable Research Advisory Committee Views Re- 
search As Investment: 


The Vegetable Research Advisory Committee, meeting in Washington, 
February 16-18, urged that the cost of research be viewed as a long 
term investment. Endorsing the policy of economy in Government, the 
committee in its recommendations agreed also with the policy statement 
of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson that “The most important 
method of promoting the long-term welfare of farm people and the 
nation is the support of adequate programs of research and education 
in the production, processing, marketing, and utilization of farm prod- 
ucts and in problems of rural living. Moderate further balanced ex- 
pansion is necessary to enable farmers to provide an even better diet 
for our rapidly increasing population.” 


In the field of marketing research the committee gave priority 
ranking to recommendations for new or expanded research in 26 fields 
of work, topping the list with: (1) Begin a study to determine the 
comparative effect of vacuum cooling and new types and sizes of 
containers for head lettuce on costs of transportation, type of refrig- 
eration service required, loading pattern, container damage, condition 
of product on arrival at terminal market, and trade acceptance of the lettuce 
in the different experimental lots; and (2) expand work on prepackaging 
vegetables to include carrots, lettuce and other vegetables, with eco- 
nomic and biological studies being made in production and distribution 
centers. 


Of the 15 priority-rated recommendations for new or expanded re- 
search in the production field, the committee gave top ranking to 
(1) expanding work on the effect of pesticides and herbicides and their 
residues on soils, animals, crop yields, and quality; and (2) initiating 
a program on antibiotics for plant disease control. (Continued on Page 11) 
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= ACREAGE AND INDICATED PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL VEGETABLES for sy’ T — 
= Fresh Market as of February 1, 1953.—The production of 20 commercial vegetable =, a z 
= crops, which will supply the fresh-market during the winter months of 1953, is ex- = a 
= pected to total 1.60 million tons, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. =th> ae - 
z This is 1 percent above the 1.59 million tons indicated on January 1, 1953, and 7 per- = . “ws 
= cent more than the 1.49 million tons for the 1952 winter season. 11 percent above the Bye Tests = 
= 3-year (1949-51) average of 1.44 million tons. With the exception of cucumbers and to- Dp _ —_ . 
= matoes, the change by crops from the January 1, 1953 prospects are comparatively =] In Col 
= small. The following crops show improvement: Artichokes, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, i> ae 
= cauliflower, lettuce, green peas, green peppers and shallots. Reduced prospects are BE cel be 
= reported for sweet corn, cucumbers and tomatoes, while no change indicated for lima S}-» oaniiam 
= beans, snap beans, beets, celery, eggplant, escarole, kale and spinach. = | trial 

= = : 
: PROSPECTIVE 1953 SPRING PLANTINGS for the 7 commercial vegetable crops for al. one 
= which intended or preliminary acreage reports are now available total 330,390 acres, = | ago as 
= this is 7 percent more than in 1952 and 11 percent above the 3 year average. In- =¢)*Tt is 1 
= creases are reported for asparagus (6 percent), broccoli (22 percent), cabbage (15 per- Si but is 
= cent), and onions (19 percent). Decreases are indicated for cauliflower (11 percent), =~!" heart i 
= shallots (32 percent) and watermelons (2 percent). = lected 
= = some 

= CONDITIONS DURING JANUARY IN FLORIDA, TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA were = «}» out-yiel 
= generally favorable for preparation of land and planting of spring crops. However, = | Proce 
= the water supply for irrigation in the Lower Valley of Texas became limited on Feb- =“)>oval ti 
= ruary 1 and all non-irrigated sections of that State needed surface moisture for spring = has gor 
= planting. =" is cons 
= FOOD MARKETING COSTS have increased seven percent in the past year. = ; King 
= = '* Perfect 
= PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS as of mid-January, were running 11 percent un- = rather | 
= der those of a year earlier. =*?” receive 
= CONCERN IN THE FRESH PRODUCE FIELD caused by inroads made by frozen = Penn 
= and other processed foods on the sales of fresh fruit and vegetables, has resulted =9> duced 
= in the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association conducting a research program. = 4 State C 
= The program is designed to develop data showing the nutritive values of fresh fruits =‘)° develop 
= and vegetables. More than $50,000 has been pledged by industry members for this = 1. ant late 
= work. In 1951, 71% of fruits and vegetables were marketed fresh; 72% in 1950; 75% = 5 type. T) 
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= The number of farms with 1000 or more acres, though relatively few in number, have =, -sarium 
= nearly doubled. = Ferry | 
= =" "the de 
= FARM OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR OF LABOR ON FARMS is now the greatest = | resistan 
= in history. Economists of the USDA say it is now nearly 2 and 1/3 times what it = "i" 

= was 40 years ago. And most of the gain has taken place in the past 15 years. Fe Royal 
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Some Newer Varieties For 1953 


(This Article prepared especially for THE COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE GROWER) 


Beans 
Wade, a new dark color bean 


4” developed by the U. S. D. A. 


, has attracted much favorable 
attention. It has vigorous, up- 


44, right vines and is resistant. to 


mosaic and powdery mildew. 
r A few canners have noted a 
colored juice from this variety 
when over-mature fruit were 
processed, but this complaint 
has not been widespread. 
» Tenderlong 15, an improved 
Tendergreen type from Asso- 
* ciated Seed Growers, has given 
satisfaction in most places 
where it has been tried. It is 
resistant to several types of 
mosaic but is reported to be 
» very susceptible to red spider. 
In Colorado it gave excellent 
> results with the new mechani- 
\ cal bean picker. It can be 
“recommended for large scale 
|, trial. 
| Topcrop, an oval-podded type, 
}s was introduced several years 
} ago as a mosaic resistant type. 
/*It is relatively light in color 
but is a good yielder. Sweet- 
‘heart is a flat-podded bean se- 
lected out of Topcrop and in 


some areas has_ consistently 
|» out-yielded Bountiful. 
Processor, a- white seeded 


“}>oval type from Ferry Morse, 


has good mosaic resistance and 
“is considered worthy of trial. 
" Beet 
King Red, a selection from 
Perfected Detroit, was tried 
rather widely last year and has 
received favorable attention. 


r Cabbage 
Pennvalley is being intro- 
‘*duced by the Pennsylvania 


|, State College where it has been 
developed as a fusarium resist- 
\.ant late cabbage of the Ballhead 
| type. The originators, Drs. M. L. 
'*Odland and C. J. Noll, will send 

a sample gratis to interested 


“\* growers. 


Copenhagen Resistant and 
Resistant Glory, two new fu- 
~sarium resistant types from 
Ferry Morse, about completes 
"the development of varieties 
resistant to fusarium. 

Carrot 
> Royal Chantenay from North- 
rup King has met with approval 
‘where it has been tried and is 
recommended for more wide- 
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spread trial in 1953. 
Sweet Corn 

Among many new hybrids be- 
ing offered, Golden Harvest, 
Glenn Smith’s new white silked 
Golden Cross Bantam, Wiscon- 
sin’s Golden 900 and 950, Ferry 
Morse’s ForeMost Y1, Wood- 
ruff’s Early Hybrid 458 and 
Katahden Gold, New Jersey’s 
Hybrid 101 and 106, Robson’s 
Seneca Warrior, Associated’s 
Peoria and Erie, Corneli’s Pros- 
perity, Northrup King’s Golden 
Rocket are worthy of trial. The 
mild winter being enjoyed in 
many areas will likely allow a 
larger percentage of survival 
of corn flea beetles, the vectors 
of Stewart’s bacterial wilt, and 
growers are urged to select hy- 
brids with a high degree of re- 
sistance to wilt. 

Cucumber 


Wisconsin SR6 was released 
last year from the University 
of Wisconsin for those Northern 
areas where scab is a serious 
problem. It is not resistant to 
mosaic and should not be plant- 
ed where this disease is a prob- 
lem. 

Ohio MRI17 continues to be 
very popular where mosaic is 
serious. The fruit is relatively 
long for a pickling type but 
some processors find that this 
type is now demanded by many 
customers. Yorkstate, another 
mosaic pickler, is also recom- 
mended in some areas. Green 
Thumb, a dark green selection 
from Harris’ may be worth try- 
ing. For slicers, early Surecrop, 
Harris Sensation and Burpee 
Hybrid are rather similar but 
it is felt that the first two are 
superior in performance. 

Muskmelon 

Golden Delight has been very 
outstanding in both flavor and 
yield, and can be recommended 
for fairly extensive trial. 

Cornell’s new fusarium wilt 
resistant strain of Delicious 
should be tried in areas where 
this disease is a problem. 

Spinach 

America, a new long-standing 
Bloomsdale type, was developed 
in Holland. It has dark green 
foliage and should be tried 
where savoyed-leaf types have 
proven satisfactory. It is doubt- 


i 
7? 


ful if it will be useful for pro- 
cessing. 


Tomato 


Early Red and Early Red 
Chief, selections from Sioux, 
made by the F. H. Woodruff 
Company and Midwest Seed 
Growers respectively, are im- 
portant contributions to the to- 
mato variety field. Both selec- 
tions are useful for the early 
market gardeners while Early 
Red has been used for process- 
ing. 

Campbell Soup has several 
new crack resistant selections 
which were developed from 
developed from crosses between 
Burgess Crackproof, Rutgers 
and Campbell 378. 

Red Top, a plum-shaped fruit 
type from the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, is intended as a high 
yielding paste tomato and 
should fit this requirement well. 

Vancross and Harvest Cross 
are two new F2 hybrids from 
Harris. The former is intended 
for the early crop while the 
latter is satisfactory for the 
main crop. 

Valnorth was developed at 
Cornell from a cross between 
Fartherest North and Valiant 
and should be tried as an early 
market sort. 


Urbana, a semi-determinate 
type from the University of 
Illinois, is definitely worthy of 
trial. It is medium early and 
moderately crack resistant. 

Homestead matures. earlier 
than Rutgers in the South but 
later than Rutgers in the North. 
It is fusarium wilt resistant and 
should be tried in the South. 
Jefferson, also relatively new, 
is adaptable to the South in 
wilt infected areas. 

VR Moscow and Loran Blood, 
a Stone type, are two new ver- 
ticillium wilt resistant tomatoes 
from Utah. They can be ex- 
pected to give good results in 
areas where Moscow and Stone 
are adopted and where verticil- 
lium is a problem. 

J. Moran, Ace, and Simi are 
new varieties developed for 
California conditions. All were 
primarily developed for pro- 
cessing but might merit trial 
for other uses. 
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Tractor equipped with cultivator and fertilizer attachments—working 


Mechanization And The Grower + 


TODAY, ANY SAVINGS IN MANHOURS IS THE FASTEST ( 


WAY TO CUT SHARPLY RISING COSTS oro 
By DANIEL R. KASEN, | 


(This article prepared especially for 


ABOR of any kind, good or 

poor, fast or slow, all of it 
is fast disappearing from today’s 
farms. This is no startling news to 
many vegetable growers. Too many 
of them have scoured the country- 
side in vain when they had plants 
to be planted or crops to be 
harvested. Probably at some time 
or another every vegetable farmer 
has looked over a field ripe for 
harvesting, with a sick feeling in 
his stomach. The sick feeling be- 
cause he knows that the time, fer- 
tilizer and other money invested in 
the crop is going to waste. He just 
can’t find the help to get the crop 
harvested. 


Why? Where has all the labor 
and help gone? 

Some of it has gone into the 
armed services. The army, navy and 
the marines have taken the cream 
of the crop. To the service have 
gone many of the young and the 
the more vigorous workers. What 
has happened to the rest?—Many 
of them have disappeared into the 
cities to work in the factories where 
high wages and short hours have 
attracted them. 

This is a sad situation but it 
hasn’t proved desperate because 
mechanization is substituting for 
the lack of help. 

It’s true that mechanization has 
come more slowly to the vegetable 
grower than the general farmer. 
But mainly because his problems 
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are more complicated and the me- 
chanical answers are more complex. 
There isn’t any vegetable crop that 
has had all the steps completely 
mechanized. Lately the answers to 
the hardest kind of work, the hand 
and stop labor, have come more 
swiftly. More than anything else 
the short supply of labor has 
spurred on this progress. 

Of course, tractors, tractor drawn 
equipment and self propelled ma- 
chines have a lot of appeal over 
and above their labor saving fea- 
tures. 


The speed with which they can 
plant a crop helping eliminate the 
great weather risk is one advan- 
tage. A long rainy season can ham- 
string a growers planting operation 
but once the weather clears he 
can get his crop into the ground 
in short order. This big advantage 
in planting can’t be measured. 

On the harvesting end, it pays 
off too. Because there are so often 
only a best few days and some- 
times few best hours for getting 
the crop off. The speed with which 
this is done helps both from the 
quality side and naturally the eco- 
nomic angle. 


The grower can lose plenty of 
money just by being too slow. For 
example getting his onions off too 
late might cost him many, many 
more times than the expense of 
having a harvesting machine right 
there at the right time. 


in an onion 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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The last fifty years have meant } It is 
more progress in building machines**** machine 
for growing, harvesting and hand- § js no | 
ling crops than in all the time be- with tl 
fore. Per man the vegetable grow- i producti 
ers output has more than doubled. “\” ‘n an ec 
And the strides toward mechaniza- --It’s b 
tion in the last ten years have “| faster f 
been tremendous. on dire 
any sa’ 
, fastest 
F costs. 





The machine that did more to» 
contribute to this progress than») 
anything else was the tractor. The | 
invention and partial perfection of«j»: It is 
the high compression engine weg | -ever, tt 
the start. Various evolutions, fer)>>¢et any 
instance, from the four wheel to | Ee to | 
the tricycle type tractor meant a‘%\” lem, ev 
lot to the vegetable grower. It made one. 
the tractor so much more adavtablg“)” drainag 
to row crops. Then came rubber to cost of 
replace the steel wheels. This took ‘the que 
the tractor out of the substitute , ,. But | 
horse class and made it what it is“ * will fin 
today. Constant improvement and,}, to inves 
perfection has made it easy to han- their v 
dle, much more flexible and easily 4, ‘good bt 
adaptable. Little things added t? erating 
each other, for instance, just de-,),. to the 
signing the tractor for easier vis- Figur 
ibility, has kept it constantly im-<)+, mechan 


proving. pie for 
During the last ten years the™)” big cut 


~ 
eae 


aya 


engineers have been busy. Luckily there a 
they weren’t satisfied with what™ ” prepara’ 
they had. Hydraulic controls and would ; 
quickly mounted tools have been‘\” . Today 


coming off the assembly lines to b> can go 
help change everyone’s ideas about "and pre 
farming. We now have tractors 1, % And th 
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that quickly and easily do jobs 
¢hat were beyond consideration fif- 
teen years ago. 

A big objective of the agricul- 
tural engineers has been to reduce 
%- the amount of hand labor for the 
vegetable grower. They’ve come a 





{ 
| - 


jong way. You can’t help but ad- 
mire the ingenuity of the men 
who developed the machines in 
the beet industry, for instance, the 


“4’> machines that do away with block- 
f ing and thinning. Or the inven- 
| 


hol 


tiveness of the men who took 
the products of chemist research 
and matched it with power spray- 
ers to help solve insect. disease 
and weed problems. 


> 
¢»> The increase in applied power 
= 





Case Co and machines like these is helping 


to make the vegetable growers 


California. § i 

work easier and more profitable. 
1 In the future, because of this prog- 
} ress it is plain to see that labor 
ae \ will become not a matter of brawn 
/ but of brains. It is fast becoming 
a situation of “Know how” in the 
I. way all this energy is applied. 
i For it is machines that make the 
-«)-, difference in the speed with which 

the grower plants, cultivates, stores 
» and even processes and markets 
+ his crops. Modern machines save 
apo\a lot of time and labor, increase 
| efficiency and the individual man- 
+/+ power is doubled and quadrupled. 


~~. 
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ave meant | It is evident that up to date 
g machines*“** machines mean greater profits. It 
and hand- } js no accident that the growers 
e time be- with the greatest investments in 


able grow- | productive machinery are usually 
n doubled. “)” ‘n an economic class by themselves. 
mechaniva- |} -.It’s because land can be worked 
rears have |’ faster for one thing, cutting down 
dj, on direct operating costs. Today, 
i more to» | any savings in manhours is the 
tress than»), fastest way to cut sharply rising 
ractor. The | ;¢osts. 
rfection of«}>: It is hardly recommended, how- 
ngine weg | -ever, that the grower go out and 
utions, fer-)>>get any and all machines that ap- 
wheel to | ly to his operations. Every prob- 
r meant a‘i™ lem, every farm, is an individual 
er. It made one. Weather, lay of the land, 
> adavtable “ij” drainage, labor available and the 
+ rubber to cost of that labor all enter into 
This toox ‘)* ‘the question. 
substitute ,), But by and large, the grower 
what it ‘s | “will find that it is sound business 
sment and ,), to invest in machines that will pay 
sy to han- their way. Certainly they are a 
and easily ,’, ‘good buy if they will decrease op- 
added t9 ‘erating costs and consequently add 
, just de-,). to the gross income. 


caster vis- Figuratively speaking, if all farm 
tantly im-.<j|+} mechanization could be put in a 
pie form, tractors would take a 
years the)” big cut of it. But all along the line 
sy. Luckily there are machines from seedbed 
with what*” preparation to harvesting that 
ntrols and would get a slice. 
have been‘\” . Today there are machines that 
y lines to, can go over the land just once 
deas about } ”and prepare the soil for planting. 
e tractors 1” And there are tractors powerful 
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Photos furnisned by J. |. Case Co 


Tractor with cultivator, cultivating to- 
matoes near Dania, Florida. Tomatoes 
are planted on flat ground and are 
bedded as the crop is cultivated. Plants 
are grown in 82-inch rows. 


enough to pull in tandem all the 
implements necessary to get the 
ground ready. They can work the 
soil to such granular evenness that 
the smallest seed has a high likeli- 
hood of germination and hardy 
growth. 


The planters and the seeders have 
become more and more precisioned 
and selective. Not only can they 
control proper placement of the 
seed but they can control the 
amount of seed dropped, with a 
high degree of accuracy. The next 
step will be the development of 
uniform, coated seeds that can be 
spaced and every seed can be 
counted on to produce a plant. 


Control during the growing sea- 
son has been strengthened by fer- 
tilizer machines that put the fer- 
tilizer exactly where and when it 
is needed. A tomato crop, for in- 
stance, can have part of the nitro- 
gen at the time of the planting, 
then the rest can later be side 
dressed to help hasten maturity. 
Machines can put the fertilizer ex- 
actly where it is needed. And the 
exact placement of fertilizer can 
be very important. 

Fertilizer has to be in an area 
where the plant roots can use it but 
it can’t be so close that it causes 
burning. The right position of plant 
food can speed up early growth, 
cut down on leaching and help in 
the matter of weed competition. 


Nowadays, even if you _ hire 
labor to control weeds, the cost 
is getting to be too high. The profit 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Photos furnished by J. |. Case Co. 


Tractor with one-row cultivator work- 
ing in pepper near Cheriton, Virginia. 







SPECIALTY 
MACHINES 


THE BRUNER VEGETABLE 
HARVESTER — has no com- 


petitors. It is the only Vege- 
table Harvester that will har- 
vest onions, including tender 
sweet Spanish and small pick- 
ling onions. It not only han- 
dles without injury, canning 
carrots, but also tender im- 
mature carrots for marketing 
in cellophane packages. It 
handles red beets, onions and 
carrots,—not one row, but 
generally two rows at once. 
Our new model has improved 
features that enable it to also 
harvest potatoes. There is no 
other vegetable harvester that 
has this amazingly wide range 
of successful operation on all 
these different crops. 


THE BRUNER ONION AND 
RED BEET PULLER (or wina- 


rower) is an implement you 
need if you are a commercial 
grower of these crops. ... 


THE BRUNER ROTARY 
WEEDER is an implement you 


need, especially on onions in 
muck soil or any fairly loose 
soil. This machine has a comb 
attachment, a rotary wire 
weeder attachment and spacer 
(or thinner) attachment, use- 
ful on other close row crops. 
The Bruner Weeders are use- 
ful on tree seedlings, gladioli 
and asparagus seedlings and 
the like. We also have units of 
VEGETABLE TOPPERS for 
onions, red beets, turnips, car- 
rots and a PICK-UP MA- 
CHINE for the small acreage 
growers of onions in particu- 
lar. 

Are you growing it to makea 
profit? If so, you need these 
specialized implements. 


Write for detailed information. 


FARM IMPLEMENT 
SPECIALTY SALES CO. 


22516 Hoover Rd. 
Van Dyke, Mich. 


















































SNAP BEANS: Florida winter production of snap 
beans is unchanged from January 1 estimate. Crop 
is 9 percent below last year’s. The 26,000 acres for 
fresh market is 14 percent below last year’s 30,300 
be the principal 
supply during 


acres. The Pompano section will 
source of fresh market snap bean 
March. 


BROCCOLI: Prospective production of broccoli in 
winter crop areas of South Carolina and Texas is 


unchanged from the January lst estimate. Higher in- 
dicated yield per acre in Arizona, due to favorable 
weather conditions. Production for the three States 
placed at 743,000 crates. This is an increase of 10,000 
crates over January lst estimate. Season is over in 
Arizona. Lower Valley fields have gone to seed, but 
there is still ample acreage to furnish supplies for 
present demands. If market justifies harvesting, sup- 
plies will be available in fairly good volume throug}. 
March. 

First forecast of early spring broccoli crop in Cali- 
fornia indicates a production of 1,708,000 crates. This 
is 10 percent above the 1952 crop. 1953 crop will be 
grown on 12,200 acres compared with 10,000 acres in 
1952. 

Crop was adversely affected by excessive fall tem- 
peratures and winter rains, which resulted in many 
poor stands. The crop is well advanced and is in 
progress. Heaviest production began in February and 
will continue into March. About 30 percent of the 
acreage is expected to be cut for processors, 


Photo shows HAHN 
HI-BOY spraying lettuce with 
Methoxychlor for leaf hopper control 


SPRAYERS 





HAHN 


Beginning as low as $13.50 for a hand sprayer there 


are HAHN sprayers for tractors and self-propelled sprayers 
designed for every weed and pest killing job. See your local 
HAHN Dealer, or send coupon for free literature. 


HAHN, INC. 311 N. 9th Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


' 

i 

(€0 Hand Sprayers : 

oO Tractor Mounted a a i 

Sprayers 1 

(C0 Self-propelled UNI ccs toeileebaeliauisca : 

(HI-BOY) Sprayers 1 

CD Brush Sprayers 1 

CD Power Take Off H 
Pumps Siiicniscscnthiiennlecsnemaseuienmnisda Ric kiniiadieiksaatais 


——<— << se eee eee oe eee 
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Vegetable Crop Report 


CABBAGE: The winter crop is now indicated at 
364,800 tons. This is 17 percent above last winter’s Y 
production and 5 percent above the average of the 
three preceding years. > 


In the Texas Lower Valley available supplies in 
January were not shipped and a considerable acreage 
of matured cabbage may be abandoned unless market 
conditions improve. Production from the late plantings 
will be available through most of March. Most of the §, 
small early acreage in the non-irrigated Coastal Bend 
area has been harvested, but there is some acreage wix 
for March harvest. Warm weather in the Imperial 
Valley and other southern areas of California has @, 
affected quality. Florida crop continues to show good 
prospect. Harvesting neared peak in mid-February44.> 
Some production abandoned because of poor markets 
and many shippers are only cutting to fill orders. o 


Intentions to plant reports from the seven late 
spring areas indicate about the same acreage for 1953 7 
as was harvested in 1952. Increases reported for the 
eastern areas of North Carolina and Virginia; no } 
change for Maryland and southeastern Ohio. If plans 
for 1953 materialize this year’s late spring acreage 
will be 12 percent under the 3 year (1949-1951) av-., 
erage of 11,560 acres. 


Favorable weather conditions provided an abun-r 
dant supply of good quality plants in North Carolina. 
Pamlico settings of plants made around February 1. * 
Virginia acreage has been set, Tennessee plants mak- 
ing rapid growth. Kentucky growers have set only 4 
part of their plants in hotbeds and cold frames and 
settings to fields is not expected until mid-March. 7 
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CUCUMBERS: Winter production in Florida is « 
about 20 percent below the forecast of a month ago, } 
due to a loss of acreage from cold weather damage in |} 
January. Present indicated production of 250,000 bush- 
els is slightly above last winter’s crop. Adverse weather ‘)* 
conditions reduced production prospects for January 
and early February harvests. Supplies increased dur-€ }*? 
ing last half of February and are expected to reach A 
a fair volume in early March. 


TOMATOES: Production prospects for winter crop 9}, 
in Florida declined sharply during January, as a 
result of general unfavorable weather in the impor- «> 
tant Dade County section. 

Indicated production on February Ist of 2,480,000*,”> 
bushels for Florida. This is 20 percent below January 
lst indication and 17 percent below 1952 crop of 
2,997,000 bushels. 


Harvest of the “pine” or “rockland” crop is large- | 
ly finished, but some further production is expected 4); 
from these high land areas during ‘he remainder of | 
the season. Crop in Everglades became general ingds, 
February. Light harvest of winter acreage continues 
in the Immokalee-Fort Myers Area. 4)> 


EGGPLANT: Prospects for winter eggplant in Flor- 
ida remained at the January level of 356,000 bushels. 
This is 6 percent smaller than the 380,000 bushels 
harvested last winter. While the acreage is above © 
average and the year of 1952, the yield per acre is, h, 
expected to run below both the 1949-51 average and \" 
that of last year. <P 


; 
GREEN PEAS: Winter crop in Texas produced | 
better yields than was expected. Present production 
indications of 90,000 bushels is 15 percent above last 
year’s production of 93,000 bushels. Harvesting in the ‘ P 
Lower Valley of Texas began about second week in 
February. Florida and California stopped reporting** 
a winter crop in 1952. ay 
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Sprinkler Irrigation 





By studying the sizes of water 
drops Prof. Gilbert Levine, Cornell 
agricultural engineer, has developed 
new ideas for the design of an ir- 
igation sprinkler system for New 
York State vegetable growers. Aid- 
ed by high speed photographs of 
the drops leaving sprinkler jets, 
the scientist observed the effects 
of nozzle size, pressure, and wind 
velocity on the shape of the drops 
of water. 


The need for new research on 
sprinkler irrigation started when 
farmers began to change from flood- 
ing their fields to overhead irriga- 
tion, Levine said. He believes that 
the introduction of more efficient 
sprinklers and portable equipment, 
along with higher farm prices, 
high-yielding hybrids, and in- 
creased fertilization encouraged the 
use of the sprinkler system. But to 
set up an efficient system, growers 
should be aware of the many ef- 
fects that irrigation has on the 
soil, he added. 

“Heavy textured soils and those 


can be reduced by changing the 
pressure. Within the 30-foot range 
the drops are small and different 
pressures have very little affect on 
their size. 


Changing the size of the nozzle 
won’t help an uneven spray when 
the pressure is low, the engineer 
noted. However, the wind effects on 
the spray can be reduced by placing 


sprinklers closer together than 40 
by 60 feet. 


Results of this study indicate that 
a hardening of the surface of the 
soil hinders efficient irrigation be- 
cause water cannot penetrate. Heav- 
ier textured soils take in less water 
when irrigated, especially with 
larger drops, than lighter soils, the 
specialist reports. 


GORMAN-RUPP IRRIGATION 





PUMP and 


aa ~ “JEEP” ENGINE 






make 


BIG NEWS! 
































f 2,480,000 1 »? 
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w January The “Jeep” engine driven irrigation 


pump gives excellent performance, from 
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2 crop of } by large drops. Such soils should | 250 G.P.M. at 120 lbs. to 600 G.PM. at 
‘ «» be irrigated with the smaller drops 55 Ibs. pressure Serves both high pres- 
p is large- resulting from higher pressure, sure and medium pressure systems. 
s expected 4/, smaller nozzle combinations,” the ; 
nainder of specialist pointed out. “Neither Heat exchanger cooling makes 5% 
seneral in, 4+, the highest nor the lowest pressure more engine H.P available for pumping. 
continues | combinations are economical or de- Lowest cost of operation. Highest ef- 
“- sirable. They should be used only ficiency and dependability. 
nt i r- for specific purposes, such as de- : 
; oe to “’ creasing the amount of sand Ask for Bulletin 
10 bushels splashed onto lettuce and similar 2-IR-11-JX 
is above “) crops,” he said. GORMAN-RUPP ORIGINATES — OTHERS IMITATE 
er acre is .) Soils that have a tendency to 
erage and ¥ absorb water quickly, usually those 
 % of lighter texture and good struc- 
\ ture, can be irrigated with the larg- 
produced «<>» © drops from the low pressure, 
ae large nozzle combination this study 
above las revealed. 
ing in the ‘” Searching for the correct nozzle cumes/) THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
| week in |) size combination, Levine found that aw" oe 
reporting* the drops become larger beyond a of % 4 4 
4> range of 30 feet, although the size 
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Technical Briefs 


Insect Control on Peas 
And Sweet Corn 


“You get the most from insect 
control by treating before damage 
is done, timing the treatment at 
the onset of attack, and making 
proper coverage. 


“Pea aphid control costs are more 


than offset by saving only 100 
pounds of shelled peas. This is 
easy to achieve. Pea yield and 


quality are both reduced by sap- 
sucking insects. 

“Parathion and malathon are am- 
munition against the pea aphid for 
1953. DDT and_ “rotenone are 
dropped in favor of malathon. 
About 75,000 acres of peas were 
dusted or sprayed in 1952, mainly 
with parathion. 


“Corn is choice food for several 
destructive insects, such as the corn 
seed maggot, wireworms, cutworms, 
army worm, European corn borer, 
and earworm. For corn seed mag- 
got, lindane may be used as a seed 


How To Grow 40 
Different Vegetables 


Vegetable Growing 


New 2nd Edition 
By James Sheldon Shoemaker 
Ontario Agricultural College 


$6.00 


Plus 25¢ 


Postage and 


Handling 
This book ; chock full of t 
a reach as particular problems arise Dr 
detailed information about each one. 
facts that are really 
table covering the 4 


requirea germination per ounce, and 


These pages contain 


an excelle seeds 


ntainers nd bunching methods 


marketing 


nd of tested information every grower should have 
Shoemaker treats the individual vegetables, giving 


needed for successful production—for 
providing yiel 
weights of seeds per quart 
, about time and 


treatment to protect the seedling 
from the larva of the fly which 
lays its eggs in the soil surface. 


“A means of determining wire- 
worm population has been devel- 
oped. Lindane seed treatmeny, and 
aldrin, chlordane, or lindane soil 
treatment are used. 


“Toxaphene, chlordane, and DDT 


have specialized uses as_ sprays, 
dusts, or soil treatments for cut- 
worms. Parathion and toxaphene 


are the most successful materials 
against army worms. 


“There is more need for control 
of European corn borer on corn 
for human food consumption than 
on field corn. Application of con- 
trol measures is based upon egg 
mass count. 


“The timing of treatment for corn 
earworm is very critical, based up- 
on the amount of silking. A rather 
new spray material has been ef- 
fective. It is a mixture of an oil 
with DDT in water, using 25 gal- 
lons of liquid per acre.” 
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Shoemaker’s VEGETABLE GROWING is as up-to-date as next year’s harvest. 


515 fact-packed pages 


THE COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE GROWER 
203 North Wabash 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me one copy of the book, “VEGETABLE GROWING”. 


my check for $6.25. 


Name . ' sneiitiinniiniaimiiiiial 


Address__ 


The 25¢ is to cover postage and handling charges. 


THE COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE GROWER 


A solid investment of $6.25. 


Enclosed is 
























Keeping Bugs Out of Broccoli 
Subject to insect attack from the 
time it is set in the field until 
killed by frost, broccoli requires 
frequent dusting or spraying for 
satisfactory production. 

Increasing demands from _ food 
processors for broccoli for freezing 
has stimulated grower interest in 
this crop and led to studies of 


improved methods of insect control. . 


The imported cabbage worm and 
the cabbage looper are the chief 
trouble-makers in July and August 
when temperatures are high. Cab- 
bage aphids are usually most trou- 
blesome during the six-week per- 
iod of harvesting which begins 
about September Ist. 

“The aphid is difficult to keep 
under control because it multiplies 
rapidly and plantings are subject 
to constant re-infestation by migra- 
tion of winged forms from other 
areas,” states Doctor George Her- 
vey, N. Y. State Agri. Expt. Sta., 
Geneva. Effective control of aphids 
requires four to six applications of 
insecticides after the heads are 
formed and during harvest, he ex- 
plains. In most seasons, two to 
three applications at 14-day inter- 
vals before the heads are formed 
will control cabbage worms on 
broccoli. 

The most satisfactory results in 
keeping broccoli free from insects 
have been obtained with a dust 
containing three per cent DDT and 
one per cent parathion applied be- 
fore the heads begin to form. This 
is followed by a one per cent TEPP 
or a one per cent parathion dust 
applied during the harvest period 
for aphids. There appears little 
choice between dusting and spraying, 
except that the latter may be a 
little cheaper and is not limited 
by weather conditions. 


Wisconsin Muck 


Growers Join VGAA 


At the annual meeting last week 
in Madison the Wisconsin Muck 
Growers Association voted unani- 
mously to affiliate with the VGAA, 
according to a report from James 
D. Swan, Jr., Delavan, Wisconsin, 
VGAA Muck Crops Section Vice 
President. 

During the meeting the Milwau- 
kee Market Gardeners Association 
presented Vegetable Queen Bar- 
bara Sommerholder, Menasha, an 
attractive gift for her splendid co- 
operation during National Vegeta- 
ble Week. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Received sample copy of “COM- 
MERCIAL VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER”. Being the first issue of this 
magazine, you are on the right 
road. “The Vegetable Situation’, 
“Market Report” will be of interest 
to all growers. 


Enclosed find check for your 
“Charter” subscription offer. 
Wishing you a_ success’ with 


“Commercial Vegetable Grower’. 
Fred C. Brehm 
Jr. Past Pres. 
Penn. Vegetable Growers Assn. 


Please advise if there is a trans- 
planter on the market that can be 
used to transplant lettuce plants. 

R. W. Katalinic 

United Truck Growers Assn. 

Burgaw, N. C. 

Editors Note: There are a number 
of transplanters for lettuce on the 
market, among the manufacturers 
of this implement are: A. B. Far- 
quahar Co., York, Pa.; Masters 
Planter Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The Lich ‘State College, 


Michigan 
Dept. of Horticulture, advises me 
of your magazine for vegetable 
growers. Can you furnish me with 
back numbers and tell me the sub- 
scription rates? 

Can you advise me where I 
could purchase an onion grader or 
get details or have to build one 
in the event none can be pur- 
chased? 

Mr. Carl E. Rice 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Editors Note: You may secure an 
onion grader from Boggs Mfg. 
Corp., Atlanta, N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Of the 15 top rated recommend- 
ations in the field of utilization, 
the committee emphasized (1) 
expanding work on the _ effect 
of agricultural chemicals on 
Flavor and other food qual- 
cals on flavor and other food qual- 
ities, this to include the develop- 
ment of more efficient, rapid, and 
reliable methods for determining 
palatability .and acceptability; and 
(2) expanding work on determin- 
ing the constituents of vegetables 
affecting processing quality. 

The committee gave top priority 
in the marketing service and edu- 
cation field to (1) expanding crop 
estimates work to achieve complete 
coverage of commercial vegetable 
supplies; and (2) expanding work 
on the planning of market facilities 
for specific localities. 

A complete report of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations will be 
available later. Established under 
authority of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee meets annually. 
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The All-Purpose 5-in-1 Saw 
7 Saw for Every Need 
5 Blades Nested in 1 Handle 


Don’t Waste Your Time in hunting for the Right Saw, for You'll ALWAYS 
FIND IT AT HAND IN THIS HANDY 5-in-1 ALL PURPOSE SAW. 












| 








Made of Highest Quality Tempered Spring Steel with Hardwood Handle 


TRY IT YOURSELF — CONVINCE YOURSELF 


AT THIS NEW LOW PRICE— ONLY 53 95 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY — = vost aio 


Regular $12.50 Value 
THE 5 BLADES ARE MADE SPECIALLY 


TO MEET EVERY CONCEIVABLE REQUIREMENT 
ee a | 











1.16” 10 Point Panel Blade — for 
general use in carpentry. 
| 2. 12” 10 Point Mitre Blade — for fine 
cutting — Superb for making Plant 
Trays and Boxes. 

12” 12 Point Hacksaw Blade — for 


| 3, 
ca ae cutting nails, Irrigation pipes, etc. 
—— | 
————— 





4. 15” Pruning Blade—to cut poles 
and pruning. 
5. 10” 8 Point Keyhole Blade — for 


curves and tight corners. 
a 





——_____-__—-- —_ 


Manufacturer Guarantees Satisfaction—Or Money Refunded 


ORDER YOUR All-Purpose 5-in-1 Saw Set TODAY ¥ 


At This New Low—Direct From Factory Price—Only $3.95 Postpaid 


EARL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


701 North Sangamon Street 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Send Me The All-Purpose 5-in-1 SAW SET, Postpaid ; 
(1 lt enclose check [] Money Order [] Send C.0.D. | will pay Postage 
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New Low Cost Soil Conditioner -— Plus, 


Now Ready For Commercial Growers 


MAY BE APPLIED TO SURFACE BY SIDE DRESSING, 
BROADCASTING OR SPREADER EQUIPMENT 


Untreated 
Federal Heights Soil 


MAGNITE-Treated 
Federal Heights Soil 


Phage gnopn canner eninge 





Laboratory test shows how MAGNITE-treated soil (at right) remains 
porous, fluffed up — without deep cracks. MAGNITE was applied 
to soil surface at rate of 500 Ibs. per acre. Surfaces of identical 
soils were wetted down and pans air dried. Photos taken in 24 hours. 


MAGNITE, a product of West- 
ern Mines, Inc., Denver, Colorado, 
and distributed by The MAGMA 
Corp., Chicago, IIl., is a natural, low 
cost soil conditioner that is prov- 
ing its efficiency as a soil amend- 
ment on farms and gardens though- 
out the midwest. Because it is a 
natural product and not the result 
of a costly manufacturing process, 
this soil conditioner can be used 
economically by commercial vege- 
table growers. 


This new soil conditioner con- 
tains the basic plant foods — nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash—plus 
useful quantities of the secondary 
plant foods including calcium, sul- 
phur and magnesium in _ soluble 
form. It also contains important 
trace minerals. And to increase its 
beneficial activity, this conditioner 
is inoculated with nitrogen-forming 
bacteria that make it a_ living, 
organic substance. It contains only 
five per cent of inert material. The 
complete formula includes nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash, sulphur, cal- 
cium, magnesia, iron, copper, zinc, 
manganese, cobalt, silica and or- 
ganic matter in proper amounts and 
balance. 


These ingredients have been 
shown to reactivate weak, worn- 
out soil. They’re vital to healthy 
plants. When the conditioner is ap- 
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plied annually, it speeds growth, 
builds healthier roots and foliage. 


This soil conditioner can be ap- 
plied to the surface of the soil, 
allowing water to carry it to the 
subsoil level. It tends to bring 
soil into proper balance and it pro- 
duces more effective “insoak” of 
water because it “opens” soil for 
natural absorption of water. This 
natural soil conditioner tends to 
prevent run-off of water that causes 
soil erosion. The conditioner also 
“softens” soil and helps prevent 
drying and cracking of soil surface. 
It will not burn plants or leaves 
and it helps release plant foods that 
have been locked into hard, dry 
subsoil. 


MAGNITE has been marketed 
with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State of Col- 
orado. “This product should be a 
definite asset to our agricultural in- 
terests,” the Colorado Department 
of Agriculture has stated. 


Users have noted a difference in 
growth and color in a week’s time, 
and in three weeks the difference 
was astounding .. . sturdier plants, 
and more advanced root growth 
and development. 


This natural soil conditioner 
turns hard, clay-type, crusty soils 
into soft, loose, well-granulated, 


porous soils that will absorb and 
retain moisture. It allows air to 
reach down into the soil so that 
nitrogen, oxygen and other plant 
food elements can stimulate growth. 
It helps on areas such as slopes 
where seed is lost by erosion be- 
fore it can germinate. It improves 
workability of soil. Good yields of 
vegetables can be obtained from 
depleted soil hitherto useless for 
growing. 


As a plant food, this soil con- 
ditioner-plus, performs four im- 
portant functions. First, it provides 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 

(Continued on Page 15) 





COMING EVENTS | ° 


March 23 and 24, 1953—Kern 
County Potato Growers Association, 
Bakersfield, Calif., Association head- 
quarters: 1410 Truxtun avenue, Bak- 


ersfield; Don Maupin, executive 
secretary. 
May 17-21 — American Ware- 


housemen’s Association and Na- 
tional Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D. C. Association 
headquarters: Tower Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


June 11, 12 and 13—Idaho Ship- 
pers Association (including Mal- 
heur county, Oregon) annual sum- 


mer meeting. Association Head- 
quarters: P. O. Box 1100, Edd 
Moore, secretary-manager, Idaho 


Falls, Idaho. 


Sept. 23, 24 and 25, 1953—The 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, Casablanca hotel, Miami 
Beach. Association headquarters: 
2401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, 
Fla. 


Oct. 4, 1953—Third Annual Natl. 
Convention, Produce Prepackaging 
Assn., Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Week-long Conv. 


Secretaries of vegetable groups — local, 
state, regional, etc—are urged to send 
CVG dates, details, programs, etc. of 
meetings, conventions, field days and 
coming events for this column and news 
columns. 







Bestuvall Bankers 
Rubber Bands 


“The Best Band in the Land” 
Orders For A Pound or A Ton Promptly 
Filled 
THE DYKEMA COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Get Catalog on “Frostproof” Cabbage 
Plants, also Tomato, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, Certified Sweetpotato and other 


plants. 


j. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 


BOX VG119 FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 
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The Commercial VEGETABLE GROWER 


Will Send You Postpaid This Valuable Tool Set As A 


Hard Aluminum Alloy Handles 
4 Hardened Tool Steel Blades 


This ingenious all-purpose tool belongs in every fix-it kit, machinery repair box, and tool chest. 
in one handy unit. 


o~ 


OIF Lith This INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
, 
? 


- 





Nickle Plated Hammer Head 
Screw Drivers Nested in Handles 


Sturdy Construction 
GUARANTEED RUST-PROOF 


It is literally 6 useful tools 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR COPY EVERY MONTH—SUBSCRIBE NOW TO The Commercial Vegetable 
Growers’ National Service Magazine—that will bring you each month: all new equipment developments 
, and their practical application; new developments in chemical aids, fertilizers, seed varieties, etc.; last 
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FILL OUT 


COUPON 


AND RUSH 
YOUR 


“|SUBSCRIPTION 
+ODAY => 


minute market information, price and market trends, forecasts of what to expect and prepare for in the 
future, etc.; 


One Full Year-—12 Big Issues for Only $1.00 


'PLUS on 6—IN—1 


Plus other features and articles of timely and profitable interest to growers. 


GIFT TOOL SET — SENT POSTPAID SAME DAY SUBSCRIPTION IS RECEIVED 
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MARKET REPORT — 


POTATOES and ONIONS 





(Prepared by 





INTENTIONS-TO-PLANT from potato grow- 
ers indicated 72,950 acres of early commercial 
potatoes for summer harvest in Virginia, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Texas, Georgia, New Jersey. These indications 
of planting are 18 percent larger than the har- 
vested acreage in 1952, but 34 percent below 
average. In each state, except Kentucky, grow- 
ers are expected to plant larger acreage than 
harvested last year. Kentucky expected to main- 
tain last years acreage. New Jersey, Georgia, 
Nebraska and Missouri prospective plantings are 
1 to 9 percent larger than harvested last year. 
Increased planting of 15 to 20 percent indicated 
for Maryland, Virginia and Kansas. 10,500 acres 
indicated for Texas Panhandle, or 128 percent 
larger than the 4,600 acres harvested in 1952. 


COMMERCIAL POTATO PRODUCTION for 
winter harvest in Texas and Florida is now 
placed at 3,376,000 bushels. This indicates 30 
percent larger than 1952 crop and 75 percent 
above average. 


A GOOD DEAL OF THE TRADING IN 
MAINE during the early half of February 
emanated from chain stores, who featured pota- 
toes at prices ranging from 45c to 47c per 10 
lb. bag. In spite of the attention given to pota- 
toes by chains, the demand by housewives is 
slightly below normal. 


REPORTS FROM CALIFORNIA indicate that 
almost no forward contracts have been made 
with eastern distributors. This is in direct con- 
trast to the very active interest in obtaining 
California supplies last year. 


JUDGING FROM THE RATE OF SHIP- 
MENTS thus far, indicates that there is still a 
substantial amount of potatoes in Maine. Ship- 
ments as of February 17 totaled 22,920 cars vs. 
20,748 on this date last year and a total of 
41,171 cars for last season. It would appear that 
if the disposal of the balance of Maine holdings 
is not to depress the market, it may be necessary 
for Maine interests to dispose of their off-grade 
varieties, possibly to starch factories. 


PROSPECTIVE 1953 ONION ACREAGE re- 
ported as of February Ist (early spring in South 
Texas, late spring in 5 States, and early summer 
in 6 States) totals 69,610 acres. This acreage is 
up 18 percent from 59,090 acres for 1952 and 30 
percent more than 1949-51 average of 53,520. 
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CVG COMMODITY MARKET ANALYST)—March 1, 1953 


INTENTIONS TO PLANT REPORTS from 
onion growers in the early summer crop States 
is indicated as 5,610 acres for harvest in 1953 
compared with 5,340 acres in 1952, this is an in- 
crease of 5 percent. The indicated increase for 
individual states are: New Mexico, 11; Washing- 
ton, 7; Virginia, 5; and New Jersey, 4; with Ok- 
lahoma and Iowa reporting no change. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS OF ONIONS (Febru- 
ary 20th to February 25th). Colorado 28, Idaho 
61, Michigan 31, Minn. 51, New York 27, Oregon 
120, Others 27, Total 343, Imports Chile 27, 
Others 1. 


WEST COAST SHORT ON ONIONS: There is 
an acute shortage of onions on the West Coast 
and the cold, wet weather there is causing the 
new onion crop to be late. Onions on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange recently zoomed to $4.40 a 
sack. The market closed same day at $4.32 to 
$4.29. 


USDA MARCH 1 MERCHANTABLE POTA- 
TO STOCKS REPORT TO BE DISCONTINUED: 
Mr. S. R. Newell, Chairman, Crop Reporting 
Board, USDA, points out in a letter to CVG edi- 
tors that, “The March 1 potato stocks report was 
a special report that was instituted when pota- 
toes were under Government price supports and 
the large crops posed special marketing prob- 
lems. During the past year the Agricultural 
Estimates Branch of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has been compelled to eliminate a 
number of reports On various commodities as 
part of a general retrenchment program made 
necessary by rising costs of operation. This spe- 
cial report on potatoes was among those discon- 
tinued. After the elimination of price supports, 
production was cut to a level more nearly in line 
with national requirements and the need for 
the special stocks information seemed less ur- 
gent”. 

However, the January 1 potato stock will con- 
tinue to be part of the regular program. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS OF POTATOES (Feb- 
ruary 20th to February 25th). California 192, 
Colorado 261, Florida 337, Idaho 1,331, Maine 
1,852, Minnesota 480, Nebraska 141, North Da- 
kota 478, Oregon 154, Others 226, Total 5,452, 
Imports—Canada 31. 


THE COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE GROWER 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


plant growth. Second, it pro- 
ides soil with valuable secondary 
plant foods of calcium, sulphur and 
iagnesium. Third, it furnishes soil 
with useful amounts of organic 
matter. And fourth, the conditioner 
restores to soil trace minerals—iron, 
iluminum, zinc, bore . molybden- 
um, copper, cobalt and manganese 

that are often depleted or lack- 
ing in the soil. 

This natural soil conditioner con- 
tains all important, essential in- 
gredients to help correct »alance 
for healthy, active soil. It aerates 
and activates soil by action of the 
essential agricultural minerals, ni- 
trogen-forming bacteria and trace 
minerals. 


When this conditioner is used, 
soil develops a more _ substantial 
quality. It becomes loamy and soft 
squeezed with the fingers, 
one indication of healthy soil. Es- 
sential minerals and plant foods 
are provided effectively. 


It establishes a chemical reac- 
tion that activates many substances 
present in the soil. These _ sub- 
stances trace minerals. pri- 
mary and secondary plant foods — 
often lie dormant, “locked” in the 
subsoil. A hard crust forms many 
times between the top soil and 
subsoil. This hard pan prevents 
needed minerals from moving from 
the subsoil into the top soil where 
they can be consumed by plant life. 

Water run-off is the result from 
this hard pan. Water runs off the 
top soil before it can soak into the 
subsoil. This conditioner helps cor- 
rect this crust problem. After it 
is spread on the surface of the 
soil, rain carries it into the soil 
where it strengthens the top soil 
and helps it hold water longer. 
This water, along with the con- 
ditioner, soaks into the crust, soft- 
ens and unlocks it. 

When the crust is broken, the 
conditioner helps establish a “per- 
colator” action, drawing the min- 
erals and foods that have been 
locked in the subsoil up into the 
top soil where they can be utilized. 

This conditioner is particularly ef- 
fective on soil that has been deplet- 
ed of many of its original nutrients. 
Continuous tillage of a given piece 
of land, year after year, depletes the 
soil; planting of the same crop, 
year after year, also depletes the 
soil; leaching action of rainfall also 
depletes the soil. MAGNITE supple- 
ments and balances the soil and 
helps keep it “alive”. 

This soil conditioner can be ap- 
plied on the surface of the soil; 
water carries it into the soil where 
it goes to work. Other soil con- 
ditioners that have been made by 
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man in the chemical laboratory 
have to be “planted” deep in the 
‘soil before they can become ef- 
fective. But nature carries MAG- 
NITE to its “working area” from 
the surface. It’s a soil conditioner 
consisting of nature’s own mineral 
deposits, plus plant foods and es- 
sential trace elements. 


Normal annual rate of application 
in approximately 500 pounds per 
acre, at a cost of about $20 per 
acre. It can be applied any time 
during the year; before or after, 
with or without any other plant 
food or soil amendments. It may be 
broadcast, or applied with the seeds 
at time of planting. MAGNITE may 
be worked into the top soil after 
plowing and before discing, or ap- 
plied as top or side dressing. 


Because MAGNITE is a natural 
and not a synthetic substance, it ac- 
tually becomes an integral part 
of the soil. For this reason, results 
should not be looked for until after 
the ground has been thoroughly 
watered to the equivalent of one 
inch of rain and generally after a 
lapse of three to six weeks follow- 
ing application, according to na- 
ture of the soil. 

Packed in 80 pound bags 
commercial use. 


for 


For further information write to The 
Magma Corporation, Dept. C, 1250 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
margin is getting too thin to take 
care of the high labor costs of 
this operation. Power plus chemi- 
cals is one of the answers. But this 
isn’t the only way out. Dependence 
on chemicals alone could be fatal. 


The art of cultivation is still 
necessary and should not be lost. 
Picking the right kind of shovel 
or weeder and getting in the field 
at the right time when the weeds 
are most susceptible to cultivation 
is still often the cheapest and the 
most effective way to destroy 
weeds, 


Harvesting machinery is fast com- 
ing into its own. Now there are 
machines to harvest almost any 
crop from carrots to onions to 
beets and potatoes. And do every 
one of the operations. 


Mechanization has brought to the 
vegetable grower a healthy inde- 
pendence of labor and weather. It 
has broadened his markets through 
higher quality products. And mech- 
anization has extended his sales and 
shown them the way to greater 
production. 


The Experience of 1952-53 


Should Be 


a Lesson 


What will happen in 1953-54 depends on a good 


many variables, we know. 


But we also know that growers, shippers, and 
chippers can all take a lot of the guesswork out of 
their operations through proper use of the futures 
markets for Maine Potatoes on the New York Mer- 


cantile Exchange. 


How? 


Well our new report called “About Potato Futures” 
explains some of the fundamental principles of this 


market 


tells growers, shippers, and chippers 


how it can be used to advantage. 


If you’d like a copy, just ask. We'll include a copy 
of our January report on the potato outlook too— 
a fact-packed survey of the current situation. 


Just ask for “Potato Pamphlets” and address a card 


or letter, to— 


Commodity Department 


Merritt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 103 Cities 
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"Gives more profection an 


SELIS FASTE 


says MARTIN BLAD 
MARTIN BLAD FARMS 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Ce. for the family food dollar is heavier than Can be wire-tied or sewn. Fills, loads, stacks faster than 
‘ i intai ther form of visibl: ing. 
it has been in years. To maintain profits, potato Diath Stes 66 teak Seats any other form of visible packaging, 
shippers increasingly must be good merchandisers. That means potatoes against sudden tempera- Strong brand name promotion in 


ture changes. up to four colors. 


(1) delivering potatoes free of bruises, discoloration and other Siiibinaaheinnil 





defects; (2) packaging them to help retailers move their Made with or wihewt Finp har oasis, 
- : 3 ° dies (of reinforced crepe paper). 
stocks rapidly, in larger units, and for a greater variety of uses. Lots of room for 
Big window for convincing display. _sales-makingrecipes 
i i the back. 

Veteran potato man Martin Blad, founder of Martin Blad mindemtiemease: “™™ 
Farms, sums up the experience of successful growers all over appearance, ventilation, protection. bp - —_ 
. ruit eg. Assoc. 
the country. “‘We’re using more Vent-Vu Bags for consumer- Wet-strength paper for safety from  “Sack-Fax" drive to 
unit packaging all the time,” he says. Vent-Vu construction— breakage becowe of moisture. increase potato use. 

two layers of wet-strength kraft—is real protection against For Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Apples, Oranges, Grapefruit, Onions. 


breakage as well as damage to the potatoes themselves. 
CUTS STORE HANDLING—To make the greatest impres- 


‘We also like Vent-Vu’s big window, the way we can pro- sion on the trade, ship Vent-Vu consumer units in Union 
Master Potato Bags. Heavy-duty, wet-strength Masters 
mote our own brand name on the package, and the oppor- naw the Chemantbven tit leiaillins eacemuien. Gusallian “ak 


tunity we have to put sales copy on both the front and back come them because they reduce store handling expense, 
simplify store and inventory routine. 
of the bag.” 
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VENT-VU SAMPLES 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me free samples and more information about 
Union Vent-Vu Bags. 





VU sacs 
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NAM 
UNION BAG « paper corporation | “o™™™” 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. oo 
ory_ZONS__STATE__ 
cv 353 


